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NEW-YORK, FRIDAY, DEC. 26, 1879. 








‘AMUSEMENTS THIS EVENING. 


ACADEMY OF MOSICO—In Fravro Masico, 
UNION-SQUARE THEAT RE—Faencn Fuars. 
3. WALLACK’S—Oxp Heaps axp Youns Hearrs. 
“DALY'S THEATRE—Ax Ananiax Nicut. 
PARK THEATRE—Farrz im Inevanp, 
HAVERLY’S THEATRE—Tue Gatamy SLAvm 


\ FIFPTH-AVENUE—H. M. & PuRAPorE. - 


NIBLO’S GARDEN—Haarrs.or Sreet 
~ BROADWAY OPERA-HOUSE—Sraaracisrs, 


| $SHEATRE OOMIQUE—MoiiscAn Guaxns’ Caemruss. 


+ BAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS—Vantery. 
STANDARD THEATRE—Parmcess Toro, 


. ASSOCIATION HALL—Iciusraaren Lecrors. 


MOHICKERING HALL—Conczrr. 
“STEINWAY HALL—At 2 P, 0Messiuan. (Rehearsal) 


~ SHE AQUARIUM—Unciz Tom's Cant.  Matinés 
NEW-XYORE CIRCUS—Homery Dumery. Matinée.’ 


SOR NARS ARE AR 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES. 
a ee 
TERMS, POSTAGE PAT. 
Tan Dany. Tiwes, por annum, ‘inclading the 


The Sunday Biition, per annum...... 
Toe Seut-Weectx Tores, per annum. . 
Tue Weexry Trcks, per annum 

Entered at the Post Office, at ‘New-York, WW. ¥., as second 
" plags matt. matter. 

BRANCH OFFICES OF THE TIMES, 

‘Tas Trwes Up-town Office—No. 1,258. Broadway. 

Paris Office of Tan Tints-—No. 39 Rue de Lafayette. 

Tas Toces ison sale in London at No. 449 Strani, 
‘W. GO. by Henry. F. Gillig & Co., andat Mr Stevegs'’s 
No.4 Trafalgar-equars. 
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The Signal Service Bureau report indicates, 
for ‘to-day, im this region, colder north and 


north-west winds, rising ‘barometer, clear or 


partly cloudy weather. 


The dispatches from Maine this.morning 
are not reassuring. An attempt was. made 


> yesterday in an irregular and incautious 
‘way to remove, two truck-loads of arms 


from Bangor “to Angusta, and this’ was 


“prévented by’a croyd which gathered on a 


_ bridge that had to be crossed by the teams. 


‘The Mayor‘refused to take any responsibil- 


* ity in the matter, and the arms were finally 
. returned to the building whence they had 
* been taken, and placed under guard, The 


3 » “portance, 
. feeling 


/ Incident. was not in itself of great im- 
‘but. it shows a state of 
for . which the . Democratic 


*) suthorities are responsible, and for which 
“they ‘are clearly wholly unprepared. It 


‘was _a foolish piece of blundering to try, to 


) remove the arms in so careless a: manner 


é “pied; and now that the attempt has once 
|) failed, it will be much more difficult and 
Sbazardous for tho. “authorities to repeat 


‘ x it. Gov. 


Ganceton and “his Conncil 


: p eould hardly have had-a very merry, Christ- 


veg ‘dence which they now have of the depth of 
“indignation which their outrageous conduct 


thas awakened may induce them to stop 


_ a short where they are, and instead of- conrt- 
sing any further trouble, to refer the legal 
‘points to the Supreme Court Judges, and a¢- 


\ «printed yesterday: morning contains sound’ 


“| Sept any bridge that may be built for them 
nto pass out of their present disgraceful po- 


doctrine Pcp the payment of ‘Customs’ 


heed interest: aunt ‘principal of the ‘debt, 


a; Ee bat bane seen from time to 


C) pricier dishonored ‘the ourrency 
vf its own creation, Mr, Bayarp points 
at. that the ‘paper never was anything 
ate. forced . Joan, © and. that the, 


“way to establish riage ges be- 4 
the. -} sisting évery effort to obtain its redemption 


Ose fa gentleman ; “yest € ‘ a Side 

_ J across the up ‘track: ‘of it "Matropoll tan me oe 
‘Railway, in front of a train, had: been | 
Such 


T's result would. tN vin very shocking, 
‘but it’would: have the consequence of: 


ed, as he came ‘very near bi 


a species of folly which’ is absolutely crim- 
inal No amount of. vigilance on the part 
of the employes of a “company can wholly 
protect people from the: effects of such 
stupid heedlessness. But it is, nevertheless, 


| precisely for this purpose, among others, 


that gatemen on the elevated roads are re- 
quired, and the absence of one in this case 
should not be overlooked because no fatal 
or serious results ensued. . Travelers on the 
road cannot but jhavegnoticed that gatemen 
are quite frequently away from their post. 
The company is sufficiently prosperous to 
keep. @ force large enough, and pay them 
‘well enough, to maintain @ discipline that 
should make such lapses from a, ne any 
impossible, 7 


Christmas passed very quietly yester day. 
Itis the general testimony of. 'tradésmen 
that more ample provision for the gift-giv- 
ing observance of the day had been made 
than in many a ‘long year—a pleasant evi- 
dence of the extent to which reviving pros- 
perity has gone. The praiseworthy cus- 
|. tom which has made of Christmas a day in 
which to remember: those who are 
unable to ‘provide for themselves, 
was. also carried “out with unusual 
zeal and «generosity. . The dinners and 
Christmas trees at the head-quarters of the 
various charitable societies were, exce ed- 
ingly numerous and liberal. The religious 
services appropriate to the day called 
together unwonted crowds. The weather 
alone failed to.respond to the spirit of the 


day, being as ‘gloomy and dispiriting as it 


well could be, but this did not prevent a 
great deal. of pleasure within doors, nor did 
it. seem to seriously diminish: the numbers 
of those who sought pleasure.ontside, 


FEEDING THE FIRE. 

Before a new national party s prings into 
existence at the South, the death and. burial 
of a certain other National Party should be 
clearly ascertained. Just now, thes ontem- 
plated ereation must be declared premature, 
or the title to which it aspires will h ave to 
be fonght for with a vigorous opponent. 
The National Party proper—that, we mean, 
which with various modifications of title 
has béen the recognized exponent of. the 
genuine Greenback doctrine—not only lives, 
but is so Insty and pugnacious that it is pre- 
paring to enter next year’s contest. At this 
moment, in fact, it is an aggressive party, 
with many foolish leaders, perhaps, but with 
a body of members who do not attempt con- 
cealment of their opinions and purposes. 
> If we would, ‘accurately ‘estimate the 
strength of the cause championed by the 
National Party, we must take into consid, 
eration the evidences of tributary force as 
well as the direct work of the organization, 
There are more than enough of demagogues 
in the party as represented in Congress and 
in more than one local canvass; but candor 
requires the admission that. the Greenback 
doctrine preceded the party and has uni- 
formly pervaded all its action... As, then, 
the party is the formal expression of a 
principle, we cannot _~ of: the ‘hold 
which the principle ‘has acquired if the 
concessions fo which its assertion has led 


fundamental idea. of the National Party 
| catmot be regarded as either dead or dy- 
ing. The party itself may be contempti- 
ble, looked at only with. reference to 
its numbers. and the: appearance it 
makes, under its own “flag, on: the 
floor of Congress. « But the standard §0 ap- 
. plied is evidently inadequate. To the reg-. 
ular Greenback votes should to be a dded the 
Republicans and Democrats who, though 
retaining allegiance to their old orga‘niza- 
tion, compel an adaptation of its policy to 
the éssential part of the Greenback doc- 
trine, Inflation is not necessarily part of 
it. -A Congressman may denounce as ab- 
surd one or more of the. pending proposi- 
tions, emanating from distinctively Green- 
back representatives, and yet be; open td 
| the charge of fostering -their pernicious 
principle. Whatever he call himself;‘he is 
practically an abettor of the Greenback 
party if he affirm'the right and expediency 
of the Governmental action creating paper 
currency by a merepfiat, forcing such cur- 
reney into circulation, determining arbi- 
trarily the ¢mount to be cireulated, and re- 


and cancellation, 4 
- Itis because the Greenback Party has in 
| this indirect manner derived strength from 


‘many indications of indirect help 
eral States, the old ‘parties}coquetted with 
ite members to an’ extent that greatly en- 


clear- | hanced its self-importance. The Democrats 


; entered into partnership with it in Maine’ 
if} elsewhere ae appropriated its: 
- bargained. with i 


bodiiy,’and 
alliance. The Republicans trified 





be excluded from view. Fairly judged, ‘the }. 


dj ‘Republicans and Democrats that it now 
ne ‘| evinces so decided a determination to push 
is to'| forward its work. “There were hear a 

sev- 


en- | referred to. . 


red it, and wooed it s-| 





Democratic Parties, ‘Tespectively. 


3 A - #, eo ri 
jing is denied them, Managerial ingenuity. : gin 


is exercised to deprive them of a chance of 
testing Congressional opinion. Arbitrary | 
authority is 
All this time the enemies of sound, 
finance, whether avowed Greenbackers of 
less. honest ‘helpers of the  Green- 
back, cause, are availing themselves 
of the opportunity to multiply obstacles in 
the path of their opponents. The situation 
therefore becomes worse instead of better. 
Systematic repression of every effort in be- 
half of the measures recommended. by the 
President means more than it seems intend- 
ed to accomplish : it means substantial en- 
couragement of the fallacious principles 
which underlie the Greenback agitation, 
with all the incidental, mischief that flows 
from this fact... The meeting to be held at 
Washington on the 8th of January will not’ 
be a criterion of the influence acquired by 
the National Party’s fundamental doctrine, 
or of the demoralization wrought by. it in 
the old parties. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———————. 

PROTECTION AND AGRICULTURE. 


Itisa fact worthy of a passing notice 
that; while the business depression of the 
past year or two in Great Britain has given 
rise to some discussion on thé expediency. 
of retaliating upon those nations which 
erect barriers against tradein the form of | 
whatare called protective duttes, no one 
has suggested that the interest which has 
sufferéd most would derive any direct bene- 
fit from a policy of reciprocity. Itis hardly 
pretended that reciprocity, so far as Eng- 
land is; concerned, would. mean . anything 
but retaliation, intended to compel such na- 
tions as put obstacles in the way of impor- 
tation from that country either’ to re- 
move them or sufferja corresponding 
injury ; by“ meeting with similar im- 
pediments to exportation, in the shape 
of heavy duties on their merchandise at 
English ports. The expected gain could 
not be looked for in the shape. of “protec. ’ 
tion” or “ encouragement” to British in- 
dustries. It would be hard to find an Eng- 
lishman ready to admit that any such nurs- 
ing is needed to enable the “tight little 
island” to hold her own in the competition 
of the world. But the advocates of reci- 
procity, under the plea of equalizing advan- 
tages and disedvantagés, really aim at forc- 
ing other nations into a policy of free trade, 
Henge, they have seen no octasion to put in 
a plea for the protection of agriculture, 
which alone has felt severely the pressure of 
foreign competition.. Perhaps, memories of 
the old: Gorn laws and the utter demolition ' 
of all. arguments ‘by which _ they 
were. defended .would . deter. them, 
from: any such task, and yet, if there | 
is any English interest for which such a 
specious plea could appear to have force it is 
agriculture. While there has been a partial 
failure of crops for a series of years, so 
great this season that scarcely a third of the 
breadstuffs required for consumption in the 
United Kingdom will be produced on its 
own soil, prices of the great staples are 
forced down by free competition from other 
lands, gréatly intensifying the hardships. of 
the agricultural class. If the price of wheat 
could he kept up by means of protection, 
there would be some mitigation of their 


"losses, but everybody sees that it would be 


at. the expense of a much\ larger class, or 
rather. of ‘all the other classes in’ the coun- 
try. This mode of distributing losses, 
which’ amounts to the taxation of all con- 
sumers for the relief or benefit of a class of 
producers, does not find favor in Great. 
Britain, and there are not» many in that 
country who fail to see that. the reasoning 
epplicable to this case is equally sound 
when extended to others in which the con- 
ditions are more. complicated. ; 

In this country, where the policy of pro- 
tection, even apart from the donsideration 
due to vested interests, still finds favor, no 
one ever thinks of applying it for the benefit 
of -agriculture.: Doubtless, it is , because 
every one admits that in that line of pro- 
duction we can. easily compete with other 
countries, and need nO protection. The 
farmer does not ask it, because he knows 
that foreign produce of the kind that he 
raises does not come into our. markets, and 
eould not be brought into them at the cost 
at which he supplies it.. On the contrary, 
he can send the results of his labor abroad | 
and undersell the native producer. on his | 
ewn ground, thereby ‘securing a market for 
his products when his own country eould by: 
no means afford one of sufficient extent at 
any pri¢e. But. neither he nor the advo-. 


cate of protection is apt: ‘to take ‘a view of 


he aun a rh ity i ea of. the 
British m cturer in the cage already 
2 latter sees plainly enough | | 


ergployed to keep them down, |. 


oun cine aie restrictive ste Stayt We 
get the worst of the’ bargain in our. foreign 
trade in two ways—in paying more for what 
we buy, and in getting less for what wo. 
sell, not only Felatively t absolutely.’ Is | 
‘not the low price of hat in England, for 
instance, at the present time, due in partto 
our protective duties on those things which 
as & nation we must take, in return for 


-wheat'? For our outgoing cargoes we re- 


ceive in exchange certain incoming cargoes. 
Whether or not the latter are+sufficient 


to pay for the former . within any 


short period of time, the two sides of the 
transaction’ must in the long run substan-. 
tially balance each other, The incoming 
cargoes pay a heavy tax at the Custom- 
house, and enter into our markets with an 
artificially enhanced price... It takes less of 
them, in eonsequence, to liquidate’ the 
claims of our exporting producers. The 
foreigner gets only the normal price when 
they leave his hands, while it is obvious 
that he gets more of our. products. in ex- 
ehange than he would but for the increase 
of price which we ourselves put on what he 
sends us. This fact can show itself on his 
side.of the water only in the form of lower 
prices for our products. Weare giving him 
more wheat for the same amount of cutlery 
and cloth than we should but for onr 
“protective pclicy, and consequently Wwe 
are giving it to him cheaper. This applies 
a8 well to cotton and cattle, or to whatever 
we send abroad, for which we receive in re- 
turn articles ‘that pay protective duties. : 
Thus, our agriculture is diminishing its 
profits for the sake-of the privilege of con- 
tributing to increase the. profits of sundry 
other industries. 
pe RSET AY, 
ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 


The new Italian Ministry, having secured 
afew weeks pf prolonged power by a tem-. 
porary union between the leading factions 
of the Left, has ventured to propose & meas- 
ure ‘for the relief of the heavily-taxed and 
suffering laboring classes. This plan ¢on- 
sists in an immediate and increased prose- 
cution of: the public works, -whereby em- 
ployment may be given to a few. thousand 
workmen. This méasure for relieving the 
distress of a bankrupt country. by increas- 
ing its expenses is entirely worthy of Sig- 
nor CarRout!, and affords a fair example of 
his statesmanship. 

The party of the, Left has now been in 
power in Italy for three years, during 
which time it has accomplished. literally 
nothing. -The Left has made a feeble pre- 
text of having a policy—the alleged policy 
being the abolition of the grist tax 
and the enlargement of the suffrage; but 
the quarrels of the. rival factions of which 
itis composed have left no time for the pro- 
posal of the latter measure, and ‘have de- 
feated the passage o: the former. During 
these three fruitless years there have been 


frequent changes of Ministry. Three times 


Signor DEPRETIS has been Prime Minister, 
and three times Signor Cafrotr has held 
that position. These changes have been 
due, not to any intelligent: disapproval of 
Cabinet policy—for where no policy is put 
forward it cannot be disapproved—but to 
the union of dissatisfied factions of the 
Left with thé party of the Right for thesole 
“purpose of a redistribution of offices. The 
same men who made Carrot Minister in 
1878 overthrew him last Winter, and: his 
return to power is due to a similar tempo- ' 
rary, union of factions against DEPRETIS. 
In these successive Cabinet crises, states- 
manship, patriotism, and the pretended 
policy of the party of the Left have had no 
share, They have been purely the result of 
bargains between. office-seekers, and have 
shown conclusively that the only policy 
which the Left really has is the purely per- 
sonal and selfish policy of place-lunting. » 
Signor Carrott has recently made. an 
effort to unite the various factions by: shar- 
ing power. with their leaders. He las taken 
into his Cabinet his immediate ‘predecessor, 
Signor Depreris, as Minister of the Interior, 
“thus securing, for the present, the support 
of the Depretis group: After a long. and 
humiliating courtship of Signor,Crisr1, who’ 
is still a dangerous adversary, in spite of 
the fact that he has been judicially . eonvict-| 
ed of bigamy in ciroumstances ‘peculiarly | 
dishonorable, that skillful . politician has | 
accepted the bribe of the Presidency of’ an- 
important commission, and made peace with 


“‘Carront and Daprerts. | Meanwhile, Signor “wo 86 
} where, that there should be a’ species of 


‘NicoTERa, betwe 
is the bitterest hatred, onely that Teason 


that a tax on a eiosaltioah imports. would | ai 


taise the price of 


articles of consumption is 
‘whieh he is forced. to buy, and give the-| has 
t poe peel obelenae pimeett ena the Rig 








@ conservative Sancho leaks tess 
Bo beer asitepnrniyt ‘abolished without caus- | 
hing Paps the tax must be'retained. ‘The | ‘out 


| imorease of expendituré on public works 
‘must inevitably increase the prevailing dis- 


tress... ‘The money ‘thus spent must be 
raised by taxation or borrowed: 
ata high rate of interest. If the limite of 
taxation haye been already reached, as is 


| Slaimed by those who areas yet unprepared 


to. abolish the. grist tax, the only way. to 


“bring about, its abolition is by a retrench- 
“tient of expenses. The measure of Car 


ROLI’s capacity—now that ZaNaRD&LLI no 


longer manages him—is shown by his pro-" 


posal to take this very time to increase the 
public expenses, 

.Incompétent to govern as the Left has 
proved itself to be in this three years’ lease 
‘of power, there is no good reason to sup- 
pose that the Right would do much better. 
Like the Left, it has no avowed policy. Its 
leaders, Signor Senna and Signor’ Mrn- 
GHETTI, are able and honest’ statesmen, 
who claim that they are the politic heirs of 


‘Cavour, but they content themselves with 


voting their want of confidence in the Min- 
isters of the opposition, and propose no 
plan forrescuing Italy from her difficulties, 
They can’ hardly ask the nation to support 
them on the sole ground that they rave- 
rénce the principles and practice of Cavour, 
and until the Right formulates a policy 
worthy of support, it will have little better 
elaim to public confidence than has the Left. 
» Where can be no-question that the chief 
necessity of Italy is retrenchment. This 
cannot well begin in the Army, for not only 
is a large ¥ a necessity so long as war 
with Austria is among the constant possi- 
bilities, but.there is nothing which cogld 
take the place of the Army in fusing the 
different populations of the peninsula, and 
thus supplementing the political unity of 
Italy by a real national unity. The. only 
fields in which retrenchment can be made 
are the Navy and the public works, ‘ On the 
latter millfons have’ been expended which 
might have. been saved.. Desirable as it 
may be to build new palaces in Rome for 
national offices, and to embellish the city 
and surround it with forts, these works are 
not of immediate and vital necessity. Rome, 
which did not owe a cent seven years ago, 
now ‘has. a debt of fifty millions of francs, 
representing expenses that were in no sense 
of the word necessary. Were the public 
works now in.progress on the peninsula to 
be stopped for the present, with the soli- 
tary exception of certain. harbor improve- 
ments, the grist tax could be abolished 
and no deficit would ensue. And yet it 


‘is precisely this unnecessary and ruinous 


@ain:.of money for public works which 
could be postponed for ten. years without 
injury that’ Signor CarRoLt proposes’ to in- 
crease as a measure of ‘relief. 

Parliamentary government in Italy does 
not seem to be 4 success when this is the one 
measure devised by the combined’ wisdom 
of the chiefs of one party, and when the 
opposition party has absolutely nothing to 
propose. . Still, there is too much intelli- 
gence and patriotism in Italy to render her 
fature doubtful.. Sooner’or later the reign 
$f'Catrott, Crispi, and the other exponents. 
of personal politics will be over. Before long 
public. opinion will place the party of the 
Right in power, and, though the result can 
hardly be any brilliant display of. states- 
manship, there will at ‘least be a tem- 
porary end of the selfish strife of ignoble 
factions. 


AFTER-DINNER SPEAKING. 

After a great public dinner in New- 
York, intelligent critics. in the newspapers 
begin to complain: One of these sourly 
declares. that’ after-dinner speeches ‘are 
‘not nearly so ‘good as they used to 
be. .To his great disgust, the orators 
make use of statistics and dry ‘facts. 
Another says that the chief nuisance of 
after-dinner speaking is the dullness and 
prosiness of most of those who are called 
upon to speak. It is complained that there 
are not more- than a. half dozen men, in 
New-York and vicinity who are capable of 
entertaining a company of guests -when 
the banquet is eaten and ‘‘the intel- 


Jectual treat” is brought forward. Where- 


upon another critic growls that the 
‘world is weary of hearing this half dozen 
of acceptable orators; over and overmgain. 
“They are trotted ont on every occasion,” 
it ig objected, and they have long since lost | 
b whatever charm of freshness and novelty 
‘they may have had. This last objection | mostly 

ould seem’ to’ indicate a fi + some- 


atori ‘foreing-school, particularly adapt- 
smaage ry of. eyed a 


. vibe pala wy Honior Porras, 


m after-dinher speakers, And yet, 


ficit, | ‘cortain: discontented. people _ormplain that 


there are no new speakers 
Tho moe of afterdinnr peaks dying. 
Those of our readers who are suffi- 


orators, twenty-five years ago, may possi- 

bly sigh for the flight: of those good’ old 
days.: But, when we come to’ think of it, 
the men’ who ‘kept the table in a roar” 
were not so numerous-that they ‘could: not 
be numbered on the fingers of one’s two 
hands. «We may fairly estimate that the 
proportion of first-rate after-dinner orators 
to the population of the American ‘Repub- 
lic is maintained at a: fixed standard. If 
the supply is not equal to the demand, we 
may suppose that it never. was so, And 
it is certain that we shall not mend 
matters by, resorting to artificial means 
of -stimulus, for the purpose of ‘in- 
creasing tke annual product. The real 
orator is born, mot made. ‘*‘The gift of 
graceful after-dinner speaking”: is what 
most men call’ that happy talent which is 
now considered te be so rare. Of course, ~ 
most mon cherish in the secrecy of: their 
inner conséjousness. a belief that they can 
make a capital after-dinner speech.. And 
we regret to add that most men, when they 
haye said their say, complacently think 
that: “it was not so bad,” whatever others 
might say of it,: And itis undoubtedly trae 
that those: who lament’ the decadence of 
American after-dinner oratory cherish the 
fond belief that they might révive the art. 
But impartial men will decide that we are 
in no danger of being left to dine at public 
banquets without good speaking, and that 
the only remedy for: the. alleged over-em- 
ployment of the best speakers is to have 


fewer dinners and anniversaries. 
a me) 

While the words. cordon bleu ara confinually. 
coupled ‘with an excellens cook. it is. questionable 
whether many persons who use them know their 
origin. Not a féw peeple say of a fine cook, that he 
isa member of the cordon bleu; imagining, perhaps, 
that there is really a culinary order of the kind in 
Paris, where cooking has for centuries been elevated 
into afine art. The phrase is derived from the fact 
that the Commander de Souvé, Comte D’ORLEANS, 
and some of his friends; who were Knights of the 
Order of Saint Esprit, or the Holy Ghost, called 
Cordon Bleu, because the deceration was suspended 
by a blue ribbon, were in the habit of meeting to- 
gether over remarkably good dinners. These soon 
grew fanious, and nights of the Holy Ghost, or 
Cordon Bleu, wore 30 associated with finely-prepared 
food that it became customary to say, when a 
capital dinner had heen served, ‘itis a repast worthy 
ef the Cordon Bleu.” So, a superior cook was men‘ 
tioned as of the cordon bleu rank, or simply'a cordon 
bleu. It is a little odd that the denotement of an 
order which was originally connected with spiritual- 
ity should have ceme to be applied generally to so 
material a thing as gastronomy. It would seem lke 
satire to eall a capital cook a Knight of the Holy 
Ghost; but he is designated throughout Europe and 
America as a cordon bleu, probably beeanse it is 
taken for granted that the best cooks are French. + 





No novelist has ever drawn ph ae which 
has been sonsidered in any way original that some 
critic has not undertaken to tell from whom he has 
borrowed it. | Colonel Newcome has generally been 
considered one of THAcKERAY’Ss finest and most 
original personages, although efforts have been made 
to show marked resemblances \ between the self-sac- 
rificing old soldier and Uncle Toby, but without much 
success. Nowa French critic—Frenchmen are ‘apt 
to think that all foreign literature worthy 
of the name is stolen directly or  indi- 
rectly from them—assumes to. have discoy- 
ered that Colonel Neweome is a plagiarism 
bon Batzac, and that he is an adaptation, if nota 
reproduction, from le Colonel Ohabert. This is 


characters inthe extraordinary ‘Comédie Humaine;” 

"but it cannot be said to bear much. resemblance to 
Newcome, except that they are both soldiers and 
both generous and self-denying to a fauls. Indeed, 
ong cannot help feeling that Banzac’s hero is an 
exaggeration, asso many of his ereations indubitably 
dre. He is uanaturally good and devoted to a woman 
to whom he not only owes nothing, but who has ruined 
his life by her infamy, Weweome gives up wealth, 
position, friends, from an extravagant notion of 
honor; bat. Ohabert surrenders everything, in- 
élauding name and identity, fora woman he has taken 
from the streets to make his wife, and who is abse- 
- lutely inhuman in her selfishness ‘and sin. 





About this time, when fancy masquerade 
balls are announced for January at the Academy of 
Music or elsewhere, the statement is generally vol- 
tinteered that every effort will be made to render 


querades in Paris, even to those given each Winter 


y based on the supposed ignorance here of masquer- 
ades at the French capital. They are, if public, very 
rarely showy, interesting, or in any way attractive. 
Contrariwise, they are In general poor, dull, and 
wearisome; particularly the Opera balls. These may 
‘have been ones wo seeing and attending, but they 
eortainly have not of late years. . They deserve 
the ‘mame that the Preneli apply to them, humbugs, 
| (blagues, ) as Americans who have attended them ean 
teatify. A few immodest actresses disport them- 
‘selves on the floor; a certain number. of people, 

amostly strangers, ait in the boxes, and a sgore or two 
‘of Patisiang walk around in dress-coats, with crash 
Dats andor ta, and lok, a they Haaly fel, decided: 
ly bored. — ‘It is hard to tell where one may see now- 
adays, & d ball that answers in amy manner to 
our ideal.“ aro balls of ian 





sea aged to recall the names of the men } 
who were foremost in the ranks of table- | 


onie of the most striking and admirably delineated 


this or that entertainment equal to the famous mas-¥ 


at the Grand Opera.‘ Such promises are probaply. 


; 





practiced sparingiy until the sera oa the, system 
has been clearly defined. ; 


Sean EEEUEEneeaseneeenEeeeeeeetil 
. Western farmers have widelk cultubed dackag 
the past few years from a‘ speeies of swindle twhieh 


traveling salesmen have found it easy, under existing 


laws, to perpetrate, And so tar as sales ‘of patent 


rights are concerned, the States are ee: } 


providing relief. For example, s! “peddler. drives 
through ttie towns and villages oearing ‘spetions ae 
pers as agent to sell eounty rights to. mansfasture 
the newly-patented Daniel Webster plow.” the: 
“ Aurora non-explosive smoke and smell consuming 
kerosene lamp,” or the “‘penny-am-hout parlor cook — 
stove,” warranted to cook nearly everything ind 
barn next tonothing, His asseverations of the merits" 
of his invention, his glowing circulars and letters of 
reeommendation, and his exaggerations as tthe de 
mand which is sure to rush in upon 

eopts the agency, easily and often impose 

wary, buyer, who consents, pieabivenee nner 
made exclusiveagent over a specified te , togive 
a note for an agreed sum. There are’ ns forced of 
the trade; the sale may be of the ignore al 
right to manufacture, of of am agency to sell rights, 
and there are various aggravationsof the swindle,such 
as enticing the purchaser into signing what reads as 
an innocent contraet, but is capable of being turned 
into a negotiable note. It is not necessary to én 
large on the varieties; the esseneeof the abuse con- - 


sists in coaxing a note of hand from aresponsible ~ 


resident by false or extravagant accounts of the ~ 
value of a patent right which he is induced to. par 
chase. Time passes on, the plow, lamp, or stove is 
tested and found worthless; the agent’s representa. 
tions have been examined and found false; the letters 
patent are, perhaps, known to have been bogus, and 


the nete becomes due. If now the note were pre : 


sented and put in suit by the individial to whom 
it was given, the courts would have no very © 
serious difficulty in doing justice. A-truthfnl, honest © 
sale of a patent right is a good consideration for a_ 
promissory note, even though the right proves to be 
of little or no value. Butif any false representa- 
tions are made to induce the sale, the courts can, as 
between the original parties, give the buyer relief; 
enable him to give the right back again and cancel 
his note. But the wily agent has known better than 
to keep the note. He carried it, forthwith, to some 
money-lender or bank or note-shaver of, the region 
to whom the maker's solvency was known, and sold 
it. It is invariably presented by 9 ‘“durchaser in 
good faith and without notice.” It is famillar law 
that one who has bought. a negotiable note; not yet 
due, has nothing todo with any matters of defense - 
the maker might haye agains the payee. There. 
fore, the purchaser must pay the note to the dis- «, 
counter, and sue the traveling agent for damages for 
the chest. Then come in point the pathetic words. 
of the: poem “‘ Casabianca”: ‘The boy, ob, where 
was het” Several of the States have 

to protect their citizens, One deseription of 
law has aimed to secure responsibility: of 
these traveling agents, by requiring ‘whoaver 
assumes to peddle patent  yights’ to / make 
some showing before the proper omteers. 
his authority. good faith, and i Bea sit 
nois, Indiana, and Minnesota’ have enacted. 
provisions. The State-courts, and, in. one Ins! 
the'Cireult Court of the United States, have: Baia 
them, and. apparently with good reason, . 0 bet a 
constitutional They say that Congress alone 

the power to regulate patents, and that thez 


| of selling a right is = branch of that subjeck. Such 


a raling clearly throws upon Congress the responsi- 
bility of making reasonable provisions. Another 
description of law consists in requiring that every 
nete given upon a sale of a patent right shall state. ~ 
inso many words that it was ‘given for a patent 
right.” The theory is that.such aélause will make 
it proper for the discounter to inquire whether the 
sale was.a fair one; and that if he negleets inquiry, 
he cannot say he had no notice. But the State 
courts have decided this kind of law, like the other, 
to be unconstitutional, and for like reasons. We do 
not think this ruling has been madein ‘any Federal 
court, and itis more questionable than the) other... 
But it seems equally to indicate that: Congress 


should make the law necessary to cover,the whole 
subject. 





The announcement made by the Messrs. Ar 
PLETON that they intend to discontinue the retail 
branch of. their. business and to moye up town 
Marks an important event in’ the career. of that - 
house; and affords atiother reminder of the upward 
march of trade in the City. The first location of 
the firm of D. APPLETOX & Co. was at 200, Broad: 
way. where they continued until about 1855, when 
they moved further up on the same thoroughfare, te 
a point above Howard-street.. From here they 
went, after a few years, to the corner of Greene and . 
Grand streets, where they remained until about 10. 
years ago,’ when they moved to their present store, 
on Broadway, between Prince and Spring streets. 
In sbont.s month they will go to Bond-street, which 
already has something of a literary character. Tha 
enterprise of the house will then be turned wholly ’ 
to the business. of publishing. They wilt not, as 
they haye heretofore’ done, retail: the’ books 
of* other publishers, but we presume, thet 
own publications. will be on sale at their Borid-street 
store.. The house of the APPLETONS: was founded 
as an unpretentious stationery store, by Danian AP 
PLETON, who is now. dead. The stationery depart-. 
ment-was an important branch of the business of 
the firm until a few years ago, when it i . 
tinued. .The first venture in the publishing bt 
was made by the issue of a little book eo: 2 
leetions from the Scriptures, and called ‘* Urambs of 
Comfort.” This proved a suecess, and was soca 
lowed by other publications. The greatest work : 
forth by the AppLETons fs the “* American 
_pedia.” The first edition of this, in 16 volumes, ap- 


peared in 1857-63, under the editorship of Gzonam 
Rretey and OnaRbEs A. Dana, The second edition » | 
was published in 1873-6, with. the’ same editors, © 


and tn te Sap hae of volumes, excepting that 
the Index isam additional volume. The ¢ost of 
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